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study or in the dangerous paths of personal exposure. The 
waters are " strong waters," which awaken the desire for more. 
But henceforward speculation and theory must yield prece- 
dence to observation and measurement. The bai-ometer and 
the level, the compass and the sextant, will soon nullify " the 
reports of the natives," " the strong probabilities," and the "al- 
most certainties " which still form the basis of our most elabo- 
rate maps. The true gate has been discovered. The easy 
entrance to the interior from the eastern coast will render 
unnecessary the difficult ascent of the river itself ; new expe- 
ditions will be sent out ; and before another century has gone, 
commerce, civilization, and Christianity will have erected their 
stations all through that region hitherto so obscure and inac- 
cessible, and yet so abundant in many of the precious gifts of 
Nature. 



Art. V. — History of the United States Sanitary Commission, 
being the General Report of its Work during- the War of the 
Rebellion. By Charles J. Stillb. Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1866. 8vo. 

The history of the war of the Rebellion cannot be comprised 
in a narrative of military operations and political and financial 
conditions. The historian who confines himself to these omits 
an important part of his work. To understand the war, to ob- 
tain a correct notion of the principles on which it was waged, to 
appreciate the necessity even of special military movements, and 
to comprehend its results, especially in its effect upon the 
national character and ideas, a large share of attention must 
be given to the social conditions of the country, to the opin- 
ions, sentiments, impulses, and desires of the American people, 
and to the forms in which their exertions to maintain the cause 
which they had at heart took shape. The novel conditions of 
national life, which had their source in our democratic system, 
and which, up to the period of the war, had been but partially 
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recognized and imperfectly appreciated even by ourselves, man- 
ifested themselves during its course in ways not less striking 
than unanticipated, and gave to it a character different from 
that of any war previously recorded in history. 

Its most remarkable feature was not the enormous magni- 
tude of the forces engaged, or the extent of the territory over 
which it was waged, or the strategy displayed in marches or 
battles, or the methods by which it was carried on ; but it was 
what lay behind all these, — it was the conduct and bearing of 
the people by whom and for whom the war was fought and vic- 
tory won. It was most remarkable for being in every sense a 
popular war ; and unless this fact be brought clearly into view, 
and its relations be plainly exhibited, there can be no true his- 
tory of the time. 

The volume by Mr. Stille - , recently published under the 
authority of the Sanitary Commission, containing the General 
Report of its work, is a contribution of great importance to the 
proper knowledge of the war in its social and popular aspect. 
Interesting as it is as a clear and comprehensive account of 
what was accomplished by the Sanitary Commission, its chief 
interest and value consist in its exposition of the principles and 
methods of their work, and of the sources from which they de- 
rived the means for carrying it on, as well as in the illustration 
it affords of the part which the people took in the war, and 
of the modes adopted by them to secure the end which they 
held steadily in view. 

The duty of preparing this Report was wisely confided to Mr. 
Stille", and has been well performed. Himself a member of the 
Commission, and fully acquainted with its operations, he was 
possessed of all requisite information, and had a deep personal 
interest in his task. His book is well written, and is a satis- 
factory record and memorial of a body the worth of whose 
services in mitigating the horrors of war is hardly to be over- 
estimated, and which has gained for itself the most honorable 
and lasting distinction, and a prominent place in the annals 
of the war, by the wisdom of its counsels, the efficiency of its 
methods, the self-sacrificing zeal of its members, and the grand- 
eur of the beneficent work which was accomplished through 
its agency. 
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Mr. Stille* writes in a clear and manly style ; and though the 
critic may find here and there a carelessly worded sentence, or 
an expression capable of improvement, the general literary 
character of the book is highly creditable to its author. It is 
to be regretted, indeed, that he has introduced certain personal 
descriptions, especially those of the leading members of the Com- 
mission, which, not being required for a just understanding of 
its work, are open to objection as necessarily of a laudatory and 
complimentary character. It would have been better to leave 
the public to form its own estimate of the living men who had 
won its respect and regard by their services on the Commission, 
and to wait before pronouncing their eulogies till no feeling of 
modesty or delicacy could be offended, and till no suspicion of 
undue bias could attach to the statement of their claims upon 
the nation's gratitude. We should not refer to this defect did 
not Mr. Still^'s book appear under the official sanction of the 
Commission ; so that the effect of this laudation, however just it 
may be, is that of self-praise, and has a tendency, which the 
members of the Commission should be the first to regret, to 
throw an air of personal partiality over the narrative of their 
labors for the public good. 

We should gladly follow Mr. Stille" in his account of the 
organization and work of the Commission, for the story is of 
great interest, and deserves to be familiar to every American ; 
but we have already laid before the readers of these pages a 
narrative which has the authority of an official statement of the 
origin, plan, and methods of the Commission, and of its labors 
during the first three years of the war.* Moreover, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to condense the story, told clearly, 
succinctly, and vigorously by Mr. Stille', without the omission 
of portions essential to a just comprehension of the magnitude 
and excellence of the work undertaken and accomplished by 
the Commission. The reader must acquaint himself with the 
Report itself, in order not only to acquire knowledge of one of 
the most important and interesting episodes of the war, but 
also to receive the full impression of the relation which it bears 
to the history of human progress, and of the illustration which 



* See North American Review, Nos. CCII., CCIIL, January and April, 1864. 
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it affords of the American character. The Report is no mere 
record of the constitution and work of a charitable association ; 
it is in truth a valuable contribution to our history, and Mr. 
Stille" may well be satisfied with the praise which he deserves, 
of having written a book worthy to be the permanent memo- 
rial of the noblest and most original work of beneficence of our 
time.* 

The breaking out of the Rebellion found our people, not only 
ignorant of war, but unprepared for it. Domestic, civil war is 
a catastrophe not contemplated in our system, for which it 
made no provision, and against which it was indeed secure, 
but for the abnormal sectional division created by slavery. 
Freed from this extraneous element, our system is, in truth, 
its own safeguard against civil war. A democratic common- 
wealth, based on the principle of the equality of human con- 
ditions, is less exposed to civil violence and war than any other 
existing order of society. The government, which was in pos- 
session of but an insignificant force to resist the attack upon it, 
was as unprepared as the people. The first and most absolute 
consideration for it was, whether the people would supply it 
with the men and means to carry on the war. The adminis- 
tration naturally faltered. There were few men in the United 



* The Sanitary Commission was a genuine expression of the spirit of the people. 
It was to America in this century what the orders of chivalry were to Europe in 
their day. It was, in its sort, the descendant of the mediaeval Knights of St Laza- 
rus, the Hospitallers, or the Knights of the Teutonic Order. The Teutsches Kitter- 
thum was the Sanitary Commission of the Crusaders of the twelfth century. In the 
year 1190 the German Crusaders lay dying as of murrain on the beach at Acre. 
" ' The very Templars, Hospitallers, neglect us,' murmured the dying Germans ; 
' they have, perhaps, enough to do, and more than enough, with their own country- 
men, whose speech is intelligible to them. For us it would appear there is no 
help ! ' Not altogether none. A company of pious souls — compassionate Liibeck 
ship-captains diligently forwarding it, and one Walpot von Bassenheim, a citizen of 
Bremen, taking the lead — formed themselves into a union for succor of the sick and 
dying, ' set up canvas tents,' medicinal assuagements from the Liibeck ship-stores, 
and did what utmost was in them silently in the name of mercy and Heaven. ' This 
Walpot was not by birth a nobleman,' says one of the old chroniclers, ' but his deeds 
were noble.' This pious little union proved unconsciously the beginning of a great 
thing." — Carlyle, History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, Vol. I. p. 110. 

Our Sanitary Commission will not have so long an existence as the order which 
sprang out of this pious little union, but its place in history will hardly be less 
distinguished. 

VOL. CIV. — NO. 214. 10 
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States who would have believed, beforehand, that such a war 
as that in which we have lately been engaged could be carried 
on for more than five years without national exhaustion and 
surrender of the cause. Each man knew himself, but others 
had other hearts, and for them he could not speak. We had 
a vague trust in the people ; we were accustomed to rhetorical 
phrases about the grandeur of the nation ; but when the trial 
of our confidence came, there was little comfort in Fourth-of- 
July oratory. We had not yet learned to have faith in the 
public conscience and the public thought, although our whole 
system was founded upon the most entire faith in the ultimate 
prevalence of right ideas among the people. We did not yet 
know the full force of the principles which had been at work 
in the making of the nation, nor what the nation which had 
been moulded by them was capable of. All unawares to our- 
selves, the principles of democracy and equality had developed 
in our people the intensest and highest spirit of nationality 
that the world had ever known. 

The instinct of the people was true to itself. The attack of 
the Southern oligarchy upon the national life roused instantly 
an enthusiasm which filled the hearts of men and women, and 
lifted them to the exigencies and demands of the time. The 
nation for the first time felt the irresistible force of its ideas, 
and distrusted not its own power. It went to war as to a 
jubilee, — eager, confident, audacious, with the heedlessness 
of inexperience of the trials and sufferings and stern discipline 
of war. It had yet to learn tha,t the stout heart alone would 
not suffice ; but that " an army, like a serpent, went upon its 
belly." At this moment of ardor and recklessness the Sani- 
tary Commission was born. Mr. Stille" in his first chapter sets 
forth in simple but striking terms the conditions under which 
our first troops set forth for the field. " To the calm observer, 
who knew anything of history, the view of this mass of enthu- 
siastic and undisciplined men, calling themselves soldiers, sug- 
gested sad forebodings." " We were forced to try the novel 
experiment of improvising the most artificial and complicated 
of human organizations, — an effective and disciplined army, 
under what had hitherto been esteemed insurmountable ob- 
stacles." The military department of the government, accus- 
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tomed to the routine management of the handful of men which 
had formed our standing army, was suddenly called upon to 
provide for a force so enormous as to have taxed the resources 
and energies of the greatest military power. It was in vain to 
hope that it could at once and in a moment meet and supply all 
the needs of the army that had been called at a day's notice into 
the field. The people were going to war, and it was for the 
people to take care of itself. The impulse to supply the citi- 
zens who were suddenly transformed into soldiers with every 
aid and comfort which tender solicitude and personal sympa- 
thy could minister, was " as earnest and as spontaneous and as 
general on the part of those who stayed at home, as that which 
rallied round the flag of the country the very flower of its 
youth." 

" Throughout the length and breadth of the land," says Mr. Stille, in 
words which no one who lived through the war will charge with exag- 
geration, " men who were unable to bear arms, and women, true sisters 
of mercy, whose record of deeds of" charity in this war forms perhaps 
the brightest chapter in its whole history, were inspired with a zeal 
and enthusiasm in behalf of those who went forth in their stead, which 
in its depth and earnestness, and at last, as experience was gained, in 
its practical efficiency, was wholly unparalleled in the annals of other 
nations. In other countries and in former wars, particularly in grand 
revolutionary uprisings which have stirred the popular heart from its 
lowest depths, evidence is not wanting to prove the existence of a spirit 
of lofty self-sacrifice for the welfare of those who defended the cause 
with their lives. In most cases, however, this enthusiasm was not of 
long duration, and produced but a feeble impression upon the general 
progress of the war ; in all it lacked that peculiar element of organiza- 
tion so characteristic of our American system, which, when guided and 
directed by zealous patriotism and practical good sense and benevolent 
feeling, has made the history of this war quite as remarkable in those 
aspects which concern the progress of humanity, as in the many lessons 
it teaches of the successful determination of a free people to maintain 
its nationality." 

To organize this general, spontaneous outburst of patriotic 
zeal, to concentrate diffused efforts into proper channels, to 
convert the popular emotion into a steady and disciplined 
habit, to endeavor to infuse the popular sympathy and enthusi- 
asm into the machinery of the government, and, above all, to 
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prevent any irregular or embarrassing interference with the 
work and the responsibilities of the civil and military authori- 
ties, but to act " strictly in aid of the government plans, as far 
as possible through government means," so as to bring the ef- 
forts of the people and of the government into harmony for the 
successful prosecution of the great objects of the- war, — this 
was the original conception of the enlightened men by whom 
the Sanitary Commission was established, and who directed its 
great operations throughout the war. 

No one can read Mr. Still^'s pages without receiving a pro- 
found impression of the good sense, the foresight, the tact, the 
devotion, and the energy with which the work was conducted 
by those who took it in charge. The breadth of the principles 
upon which its foundations were laid, the wisdom of its meth- 
ods, the elasticity of its organization, the enormous but well- 
considered scope of its work, were not more remarkable than 
the skill and felicity displayed in the selection of its agents, 
the resolute will with which seemingly insurmountable diffi- 
culties were overcome, and the executive ability which distin- 
guished the management of its affairs. The success with 
which its work was crowned, the inestimable benefits which it 
rendered alike to the army and the nation, have won for it the 
imperishable gratitude of the people who supplied it with the 
means to accomplish its ends, who inspired it with their own 
spirit, and who made it the great minister of their own benevo- 
lence. 

The Sanitary Commission owed its power and success to the 
fact that it never lost sight of the double nature of its duties, 
— on the one hand, as the instrument by which the people 
were brought into relation with the army, to encourage, to 
aid, to support and take care of it ; on the other hand, as the 
guardian of those interests of the army which were intrusted 
to its charge by the popular confidence. It was fortunate for 
it that, while authorized and recognized by the government, it 
never became directly dependent upon it or responsible to it. 
It was a wholly popular and extra-governmental body, respon- 
sible only to the people, and dependent for its support upon 
them. In this respect, in view especially of the immense work 
which it performed supplementary to that of the government, 
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it possesses a peculiar interest to the student of politics as a 
striking example of the extra-governmental organized action 
of a free community, for the accomplishment of public ends 
which the government is unable or incompetent to secure. 
This action exists in every civilized state to a greater or less 
degree ; but it reaches its largest development in a democratic 
community like our own, in which the state is the people, and 
the government itself simply a popular organization for the 
performance of certain definite functions. The test of the civ- 
ilization of a community is its capacity for self-government ; 
and this capacity finds its expression in that moral order which 
gives its form to the system of government, and which exhibits 
itself in the spontaneous and harmonious co-operation of the 
individuals by whom the nation is composed in the perform- 
ance of works of social obligation or common concern. 

The development of freedom in America is marked by the 
development in the faculty of association, and in the power 
which results from it. Our people is accustomed, as no other 
has ever been, to association for every public purpose ; and its 
whole history affords frequent illustration, not only of the effect 
of this principle in developing nationality, but of the fact that 
it is one of the greatest agencies in the progress of mankind in 
intelligence, sympathy, and self-discipline. 

The existence of the Sanitary Commission was possible only 
in a nation habituated to extra-governmental organization and 
to associate action ; and its whole dependence was upon the 
readiness and ability of the people to concentrate diffused and 
individual efforts into a single channel of combined activity. 
As soon as information of its methods, purposes, opportunities, 
and needs could be spread through the country, it at once be- 
gan to receive support and draw its resources from every sec- 
tion of the land. From Maine to Oregon it had its army of 
workers ; and for every soldier that the government could put 
into the field there was at least one worker for his support 
among the million laborers enlisted in aid of the Commission. 
The story of the vast network of co-operating agencies which 
stretched over the land, embracing every village, town, and 
city in its meshes, is one of the most delightful records of hu- 
mane sympathy, generous devotion, and patriotic labor that 
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was ever written. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
value of the work thus accomplished, not merely in its direct 
application to the special objects of the Commission, — the pro- 
motion of the health, the comfort, and the efficiency of the 
army, the prevention and relief of suffering, and the keeping 
close the relations between the people in the military service of 
the nation and those who remained at home engaged in the 
usual callings of life, — but in its indirect operation in the de- 
velopment of national feeling and confidence, in binding the 
people of the remotest regions in the close cords of service 
for a common end, in quickening and deepening zeal for our 
great cause and sympathy for those who were engaged in 
maintaining it at the hazard of their lives. What the Sani- 
tary Commission thus effected for the country cannot be stated 
in columns of figures or measured by any material standard ; 
but great as was its manifest work of beneficence, we esteem 
the influence which it exerted on the spirit of the people and 
on the development of the nation as of still greater worth, and 
as productive of still higher and more permanent results. 

Among these results there is not one of more importance 
than the part in the war which was secured through its 
agency for our women. And in this again its correspondence 
with the genius and tendency of our system was strikingly 
manifested. It is plain that the principle of equality embodied 
in our democratic civilization has already wrought a marked 
change in the position of woman as a member of the commu- 
nity. But the change already wrought is indicative of a still 
greater change to come. The portion of woman in the future 
will be far different from her portion in the past. There is at 
last not merely a promise, but a certainty, that society is to be 
perfected by the admission of woman to her full rights, and to 
essential equality with man ; democracy, as the outgrowth of 
Christianity, reverencing the rights of all, and requiring the 
powers of all for its full development, will not remain maimed 
and weak through the failure to provide for the equal partici- 
pation between man and woman of the burdens and the bless- 
ings of civilization. 

The part which the women of America took in the recent 
war was proof of the virtue of the system of our democratic 
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society. The days for the flattery of women, like the days of 
chivalry, have gone by ; but never did women, as a portion 
of the community, show themselves more worthy of respect 
and admiration, than during these years in which they bore so 
heavy and bitter a portion of the sacrifices, so essential a por- 
tion of the labors, which the country required from her chil- 
dren. The main work of the supply of the necessities of the 
Sanitary Commission was performed by them ; and to every 
demand made upon them, whether for such work as only they 
could do or for work in which they shared with men, they 
showed themselves sufficient. Whatever women have done in 
other countries and in past times for soldiers whom they loved, 
or for a cause to which they were devoted, was more than 
matched by what our women did. The story of the war is 
a story of what was done by the combined efforts of men and 
women ; and the history of the Sanitary Commission is a rec- 
ord of their common zeal, devotion, and labor. 

The same influences which are modifying the constitution of 
American society, by securing for women her true place in the 
community, are directly operative in developing in the national 
character those humane feelings which mark the progress of 
Christian civilization. The principle of the equality -of man- 
kind cannot be accepted without leading to a new sense of the 
intimacy of the relations which bind man to man in society, 
and to a recognition of the broad claims of humanity. The 
doctrine of equality, whatever be its origin and consequences 
in politics, is in its nature a religious doctrine. It is simply 
the form by which the principle of love is embodied and ex- 
pressed in politics. " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," 
has for its corollary the truth, that " All men are created 
equal"; and the nation which has adopted this principle as 
the corner-stone of its system finds in truth that love is the 
fulfilling of the law. The mutual confidence and helpfulness 
which are characteristic of American life, the kindliness, sym- 
pathy, and humanity which distinguish the community, are 
the natural and inevitable results of its politico-religious faith. 
Far as the practice of humane virtues may fall short and fail 
to fulfil the image of the life of a perfect community, there 
is plainly visible among us a tendency toward a completer 
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performance of the duties of active benevolence. In this re- 
spect, the constitution of the Sanitary Commission, the objects 
which it held in view, and the manner in which those objects 
were attained, were but the expression of the human instincts 
and principles and of the moral sense of the people. The 
horrors and sufferings of war were inexpressibly grievous and 
repugnant to a nation that was daily growing more kind and 
tender-hearted. It longed to carry on war without misery ; 
it hated to hurt even its enemies ; and when it learned that war 
meant hurt and harm to them, and that for the sake of love it 
must strike and wound and kill, and that its children must 
suffer every agony, it strove with all its novel tenderness, not 
only to succor its own soldiers, but to treat' even its enemies 
with a humanity which found little response in their natures. 
The contrast between the civilization of the democracy of the 
North and the people of the South was drawn in sharpest lines 
by the difference of their temper in these respects. Freedom 
and equality on the one side, slavery on the other, had wrought 
their effects on the souls of men. The barbarous atrocities 
committed on the bodies of our dead, the horrible cruelties of 
Anderson ville, Millen, and Belle Isle, were the results of pas- 
sions to which the disrespect of man in slavery had given birth 
and nurture. The men who could treat prisoners of war as 
our prisoners were treated at the South, were not men to in- 
vent or maintain sanitary commissions for the relief of their 
own soldiers. It is with no vindictive feeling that we re- 
member the fate of those dearest to us who fell into Southern 
hands, as we read the account of the manner in which our ene- 
mies were treated after the great battles of the war by the hands 
of the ministers of Northern beneficence ; but it is with devout 
thankfulness that our great cause — the cause of human rights 
— was maintained by those who honored man even in the guise 
of an enemy. 

" The ministrations of the Sanitary Commission on the battle-field of 
Gettysburg were not confined to the sufferers of our own army. In 
accordance with its constant policy on such occasions, — a policy dic- 
tated by the highest. considerations of humanity and Christian duty, — 
it recognized neither friend nor foe among the wounded. There were 
more than eighteen hundred of the enemy in our own hospitals, cared 
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for as our own men were cared for by our surgeons. There were, 
besides, nearly fifty-five hundred of their wounded occupying hospitals 
which had been established in the immediate neighborhood of the 
town previous to and during the battle, and filling besides all the barns 
and houses for miles on the roads leading to Cashtown and Chambers- 
burg. These men had been abandoned by their army in its retreat, 
and were in a most deplorable condition of suffering and destitution. 
They were without hospital supplies, or even ordinary rations, and 
were saved from starvation only by the stores of the government 
against which they were fighting. The state of these hospitals claimed 
the attention and kind services of an organization whose principles did 
not permit it to see an enemy in a suffering brother upon a battle-field ; 
and although its means of relieving these men had been somewhat di- 
minished by that barbarous act of inhumanity of which we have spoken, 
— the capture of a large amount of stores on their way to the battle- 
field intended for the relief of all alike, — still invaluable aid was ren- 
dered to them for many days. Dr. Gordon Winslow, one of the In- 
spectors of the Commission, was charged with the duty of visiting these 
hospitals, ascertaining their wants, and offering such assistance as might 
be required. He found the enemy's wounded occupying twenty-four 
different camps, within an area of twelve miles. Most of the wounds 
were, of course, severe ; for those who had been able to move at all, or 
who could be removed by the retreating army with its limited means 
of transportation, had been carried off. Our own officers were too 
busily engaged at that time in providing for the wants of their own 
men, to bestow any other care upon those of the enemy outside our 
own hospitals than such as might keep them from actual starvation.. 
When, therefore, Dr. Winslow called upon the Eebel surgeons, ex- 
plained to them the nature of the work of the Commission, and offered 
to supply their wants from its stores, the astonishment and gratitude 
of those officers were expressed in no measured terms. They eagerly 
availed themselves of his offers ; and one of the strangest of the many 
strange and wonderful sights of which the Commission's depot at Get- 
tysburg was the scene, after the battle, was the mingling in that busy 
crowd of friend and foe, National uniform and Confederate uniform, 
Union army-wagon and Eebel army-wagon, all engaged in the common 
work of helping the suffering and seeking aid from a source which dis- 
pensed with impartial bounty its relief to the wretched victims of the 
battle-field." — pp. 385, 386. 

While in these impartial and liberal ministrations of the 
popular beneficence the Sanitary Commission fulfilled the na- 
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tional sentiment of humanity, it exhibited, in the variety of its 
operations, the fertility of its resources, the readiness of its 
adaptation to changing circumstances and conditions, and in 
the pliability of its methods of work, still another striking fea- 
ture of the national life as manifested in an educated democ- 
racy. Under our free institutions the amount and variety of 
the personal energies which may be called out at any moment 
depend only on the number and the intelligence of the people. 
Freedom and equality develop all resources. Each man con- 
tributes his special quota to the general sum of activity. In 
the unimpeded use of his faculties, he not only promotes his 
own well-being,- but increases the power and the prosperity 
of the state. Mr. Mill, in speaking of America in his treatise 
on Representative Government, says : " No such wide diffu- 
sion of the ideas, tastes, and sentiments of educated minds has 
ever been seen elsewhere, or even conceived of as attainable." 
He does not point out the result of this fact, that nowhere 
else has there been displayed such mastery of circumstan- 
ces by man, in readiness of invention and in the rapidity of 
his adaptation of means to the ends which he seeks, whether 
it be in the field of arts, of politics, or of society. In the 
associate action which is characteristic of our democracy, 
and by which the most rapid advance in civilization is se- 
cured, the resources of each individual are drawn upon for 
the production of the common end, and the infinite and 
complex variety of individual devices, powers, faculties, and 
energies is harmonized into co-operative unity. The flexibil- 
ity of organized effort is secured by individual freedom and 
equality. 

The Sanitary Commission might well be selected by the phil- 
osophic student of our system as a conspicuous example of the 
operation of these principles. It showed not only the capacity 
of a people for independent organization, but the unlimited 
abundance of their resources, and their unexampled skill in 
dealing witli unexpected emergencies. Carefully conducting 
its operations upon general principles, and under wisely de- 
vised rules, it was bound neither by precedent nor routine, 
where these interfered with the best execution of its work, but, 
accepting the lessons of experience, it adapted its measures 
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to each new occasion, each fresh demand, and each varying 
need. 

It is only from the pages of Mr. S tillers excellent history 
that a full conception of the immense amount of direct good 
accomplished, and evil prevented, can be obtained. Its services 
to the army were inestimable. In its methods and success in 
promoting the efficiency of soldiers in the camp and the field, 
in saving them from dangers other than those of battle, in re- 
lieving the sufferings of the sick and the wounded, the Com- 
mission has modified the history of war. We cannot enter on 
the details of its work. We have desired to show its general 
relations to the life and the spirit of our people. Its peculiar 
fortune, its highest praise, was that its organization was so 
framed and administered in entire accordance with the prin- 
ciples of our national life. It thus became the expression of 
the intelligence, the moral sense, and the humane sentiment 
of the people. It became their great agency of beneficence. 
To the men who directed its affairs, and who as the ministers 
and representatives of the people showed themselves suffi- 
cient for the arduous duties and the weighty responsibilities 
imposed upon them, and proved themselves worthy to be 
the almoners of America, the nation owes unstinted gratitude 
and honor. 

To the end of time the Sanitary Commission will stand in 
history as a worthy monument of the patriotism, the humanity, 
and the religion of a Christian democracy. 



